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THis saying of Francis Ellmgwood Abbot will bear 
many repetitions: ‘‘ I will never belong to an organization 
which excludes any man because of his belief.” 


THe oft quoted lines of Coleridge never grow trite: 
‘He who begins by loving Christianity better than truth 
will proceed by loving his own sect or church better than 
Christianity, and by loving himself better than all.” 


Tue Book Buyer for October contains a spirited portrait 
of Prof. Boyesen and some autobiographical notes by him- 
self, which close with this suggestive remark, peculiarly 
applicable to the preacher of today: “ No man can ignore 


the scientific thought of today without a very great detri- — 


ment to his intellectual life.” 


A CONTRIBUTOR to the Truth Seeker falls into a 
‘“‘revery ” concerning future punishment, in which he is led 
to say: ‘‘ It is a low spiritual state of mind that is impelled 
to preach the selfish fear of eternal punishment, which can- 
not really change the sinner’s condition, instead of love as 
the medium for drawing and leading men to God.” 

It is men that keep us from believing inman. How can 
he be good, wise and mighty while they are bad, weak and 
foolish? Most men come to shipwreck through loss of 
faith in man. Truly, it requires a well-grounded faith to 
resist such shocks as everyday life brings. Strange to say, 
the sum of men does not equal man. By man we mean 
that which is permanent in the race and peculiar to it— 
that which is truly human. Man has nothing beastly 
about him, men too often have little else than beastliness, 
but this is temporary, while goodness, humanity, is eternal. 
Ormuzd and Abriman, light and darkness, good and evil, 


sin and righteousness are found mixed in men, but finally 
light triumphs over darkness, good over evil. In man there 
is no evil, “ hates evil things and he alone lives forever. 
Men die and return to man. 


THE Episcopal Convocation now in session in this city 
is a notable ooh concerning itseif with more than a 
denominational problem. This body, whose rigidity to form 
and obedience to liturgy are second only to the Catholic 
church, is beginning to suspect that a few leaves might be 
added to its ritual without being disrespectful to the old 
or diminishing the power of that which is truly deathless. 


Wnuat a fine monument to Samuel Morley will “Thrift 
Hall” be when erected by the “ National Thrift Society ” 
in honor of him, their late president? This hall is to be the 
center of thrift and temperance activities among the work- 
ing classes of London. Blessed is the man in whom cul- 
ture ripens into the humanities; and on the other hand 
wise are the humanities that spring from a lover of good 
books and great thoughts like Samuel Morley. 


$$ Qe 


THE Brooklyn Magazine is a portly monthly, contain- 
ing much of Beecher and Talmage in an address on ‘‘ True 
Preaching ” delivered by the former in England. He says; 
‘‘The dissipation of the top of the brain is worse than the 
dissipation of the bottom of the brain. A man who uses 
his knowledge and his moral training to increase his selfish- 
ness and his contempt for his fellew-men is worse than the 
man who abuses his natural passions and corrupts them.” 


THERE are portions of Kingsley’s “ Alton Locke” which 
both workingmen and capitalists might profitably consult 
in the hour of their perturbation. The generous views of 
the famous Englishman fit as well to this day as they did 
to the post-chartist decade of his own generation. Every- 
thing that tends to build up character, to make labor’s self- 
respect and personal individuality the step to development, 
is valuable. And Kingsley’s deepest thought centers at 
this point. T. 
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AT every moment of our lives we should be trying to 
find out, not in what we differ with other people, but in 
what we agree with, them; and the moment we find we 
can agree as to anything that should be done, kind or good 
(and who but fools couldn’t ?), then do it; push at it 
together ; you can’t quarrel in a side-by-side push ; but 
the moment that even the best men stop pushing and 
begin talking, they mistake their pugnacity for piety, and 
it’s all over.— Ruskin. 


IN an essay on church work before the National Univer- 
salist Convention, Reverend Mr. Gardner talked sense in 
this way: ‘‘ What is Christianity? Certainly it is not a 
quantity, and ‘its success is not in adding toa bulk. No, 
it is aguality. Wehave on our hands the Indians at home; 
yes the Irish, the Poles, the Swedes; what sense is there in 
crossing sea or land to find them? That is not business. 
We are fatally possessed with an ambition to outdo or over- 
do the Orthodox. A parvenu wanted a picture. He asked - 
the artist: ‘What has Vanderbilt got?’ The answer was: 
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‘The twelve apostles!’ ‘Then paint me the fourteen 
apostles!’ We want to reach the world. But let us begin 
where we are, and do what we can, and the light will 
radiate.” 


———— 


Proressor Harper, the learned Hebraist, now professor 
at Yale, says that the minister who generalizes and never 
particularizes dies intellectually before reaching the age of 
fifty. 


THE Overland Monthly for October contains two decidedly 
attractive articles. The first contains some writings of 
Laura Bridgeman of intense interest both from a psycho- 
logical and philological standpoint ; the second, some letters 
of the lamented Tourguénieft. 


THe Truth Seeker, published in London, for October 
contains in full the address entitled ‘‘ Modern Problems in 
Church Architecture”, published about a year ago in these 
columns. ‘The same number contains five pages of com- 
ments upon and extracts from 8S. W. Straub’s ‘‘ Consola- 
tions of Science”, published by Charles H. Kerr & Co. It 
calls it a “‘ live book, fresh and original.” 


Oe 


THE Unitarian Review for October is less theological than 
some of the preceding numbers, but not less valuable. 
Mr. Calthrop continues his brilliant articles on Israel, and 
Mr. Batchelor contributes a most timely article entitled 
“Religion its own Evidence”. We say timely because any 
attempt to create clear thinking upon such subjects as these 
is always timely. Prof. E. P. Evans writes of “ The oldest 
German Romance” and D. G. Hubbard, of “ Mussulman 
Art”; while Averic Standish Francis, with lighter touch, 
discourses of “ Sweetness and Light”. 
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THE Chicago correspondent of The Christian Union, 
speaking of the theological anxieties among the Oongre- 
gationalists, says: 


“We are a long distance from Boston and Andover, and less 
likely to be moved by any personal elements in the discussion than 
those living within sight of Bunker Hill.” 


But it still confesses ‘‘it is hard to keep from taking 
side in the painful discussion.” Yes, it is hard to ignore 
the movement of the water in a great river. In it you will 
be carried along; out of it you will be left behind. 


Tue Philadelphia editor, who remarks “ how easy it is 
to argue for the rights of man when they are denied ”, may 
seem to turn his eyes from all the teachings of time and 
circumstance. The big thought that early arrives to the 
reader of history is that which shows how very hard it is 
for men to develop that candor of character which dares 
express itself in dissent from the average thought of the 
race. “The rights of man” have their defenders, thanks 
to some power higher than “ease” and “ denial”, but the 
assertion of the meliorative claims is one of the repetitions 
of fact, age to age, which encompasses much sorrow and 
injustice before it is written in victory. 2. 


ALL the trouble at Cincinnati last May, and all the 
wearisome and hurtful discussion since, would have been 
avoided by a strict adherence to Congregational principles 
and usage. If our brethren had all seen then as clearly 
as they now see that any Unitarian Congregational Con- 
ference exceeds its authority whenever it undertakes to 
pronounce upon the limits of fellowship, or necessary 
beliefs, they would simply have voted that any such reso- 
Intions as brethren Sunderland and Gannett and others 
were offering, were out of order, and so ‘‘the issue” 
would have been dropped. As the matter is, all must 
come to see, that, as the Conference did a thing it had no 
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right or authority to do, its action in that particular is: 
void, and needs to be undone rather for consistency’s: 
sake, than because it shows where Western Unitarianism: 
stands, or where it is going. U.. 


THAT poor music is better than none, depends upon: 
how poor it is, yet it may fall far short of perfection, far- 
short of being the best, and still be better than none. 
Every congregation earnestly giving its mind and soul to: 
the matter can serve its own need, will make music much 
better than none, and will render its songs a winsome in- 
fluence, a superior, sacred pleasure to the greater portion 
of its numbers. The reason why congregational singing 
fails of success, is often because congregations lack the 
right spirit concerning it, or have no devoted purpose and 
will to make it a success. 


— 


THE Inquirer (London) contains the following excuses 
furnished for people who don’t go to church. We offer 
them to the consideration of the reader without comment. 
We will simply ask what is the matter with Mr. A., B., C. 
and D., or what is the matter with the church? Who will 
answer ? 


Mr. A. Very wet Sunday; can’t think of going out. Next Sun- 
day, very fine, must have fresh air, have been cooped up all the week. 

Nr. B. Little finger aches. Feel very bad. Must stay at home 
and nurse himself. 

Mr. C. Believes in the “Gospel of Health”, goes for a walk or 
boating. 
Mr. D. Is not required at church. Enough there without him. 
Stays in and reads, and “improves his mind.” 


Rey. A. McDoweE Lt, of England, who was the Ameri- 
can delegate to the Unitarian Association last spring, in 
his report to Secretary lerson, says: ‘‘ America is a per- 
fect paradise for children, women and parsons. he 
apostolic injunction there reads, ‘Parents, obey your 
children.’ I never saw women treated with greater kind- 
ness and chivalry ; and ministers are honored, helped,, 
rewarded, and considered at every turn with the most 
delicate attentions. The rule is to have one service a da 
and one session of Sunday-school, following hnaenedlatst : 
upon church service. unday-school is opened with 
liturgical exercises, in which the children take very 
touching and reverent part. A liturgy needs no defense 
in Sunday-school.” 


A THOUGHTFUL reader of UNITY has been set to think-: 
ing in a way that will be profitable to more than the editor: 


“T have just been reading Emerson’s essay on Swedenborg, and 
am so impressed with one or two sentences, especially in connec- 
tion with our Unitarian struggle for free fellowship, that I wish to 
remind you of them. The first is a golden saying of Swedenborg: 
‘The more angels, the more room.’ Swedenborg and Behmen both 
failed by attaching themselves to the Christian symbol instead of to 
the moral sentiment which carries innumerable Christianities, hu- 
manities, divinities in its bosom. 

“* The largest is always the truest sentiment.’ 

“* He who loves g ess, harbors angels, reveres reverence and 
lives with God.’ 

“ Another example of the unity of thought of all men has come 
to me to-day. Emerson says: ‘The Hindoos denominated the Su- 
preme Being the Internal Check.’ In reading Cicero I find that he 
calls conscience ‘the God in us’— Deus in nobis. The Roman and 
Hindoo compensate, balance each other, for ‘ Freedom, Fellowship 
and Character.’ ” 


It is important that we should recognize the growth 
of organized ethical culture. The societies being added 
to the circle, one by one—first in Chicago, then in Phila- 
delphia, now in St. Louis and Baltimore and London— 
bring to the problem a moral force which must be con- 
sidered as not simply more than trivial, but noble beyond 
the superficial criticism of methods. ‘That all informal 
pledges to the new work should, as time elapsed, have 
made subject-matter for a long forward look, and ulti- 
mately, as now, for the acknowledgment of a neces- 
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sity for union among the societies, 1s not surprising. 
The speakers of the several bodies, including, of course, 
Sheldon, who is to locate at St. Louis, and Coit, who has 
been elected Adier’s assistant at New York, while not, it 
appears, willing to enter upon any dogmatic convention, 
have at last formulated a union which is expected in much 
to facilitate their work. A recent meeting of the leaders 
in the metropolis, at which all read — led to its con- 
summation. If, with this non-credal alliance, we may add 
the thought of the non-theological school or university 
likely to arise under the same auspices in New York, for 
which considerable money has already been subscribed, we 
may find room for the feeling that the ethical societies 
have come to stay, and do have, at least themselves, a pro- 
found conception of the importance of their ideal. 
H. L. T. 


GARRISON.* 
I. 
A REFORMER IN THE MAKING. 


It is an old mystery,—how account for the savior when 
he comes? Garrison, it seems, barely succeeded in being 
a Yankee,—‘“‘ the unsuspected event of the year” 1505 in 
ct ig | ey being the arrival of the ship that bore the 
unborn babe from the New Brunswick waters. And this 
babe had hardly any father to speak of, for the sailor who 

gave him name deserted the mother and her little brood 
before William was three years old. That mother was the 
beauty of the rocky island in the bay of Fundy, where 
the sailor — by one day and won her Yes. Asa 
‘mere girl she had turned herself out of both home and 
‘church in order to join the despised Baptists ; and as a wife 
she had the force to turn the roistering sea-captains out of 
her doors and break their bottles of ram. Too much 
‘force, probably, for Skipper Garrison. But ‘‘ always 
‘singing at her work”, we hear, and called ‘‘ Mother” by 
‘the young fellows at the boarding-house in Baltimore. 
For presently she drifted down to Baltimore and there 
became a nurse,—her little home-sick boy soon drifting 


‘back to Newburyport again to be deaconed up. Very little 


‘father then, and not much mother: how account for the 
great man? Was it to that good Baptist deacon,—or the 
‘atmospheric Puritanism of the New England village,—or 
‘to that high-spirited mother, so young and radiant ever in 
‘her boy’s memory,—or to some z of noble quality in the 
rover father,—or to those ancestral bumps of firmness 
among the grandfathers, so duly reported by the biograph- 
ers, perhaps themselves puzzling over our conundrum;—to 
which of all these does the world owe mainly what it came 
to know as ‘‘ Garrison” ? No teacher can claim much of 
him, for he was all but schoolless, too. Poverty had tried 


- and failed to make a shoemaker and a carpenter of him, 


and finally succeded in making him a printer—and he was 
not yet thirteen. Types he loved at sight, and the print- 
ing office of the country newspaper became his university. 
Not seventeen, he was setting up his first article,—slipped 
into the editor’s reach anonymously, like Ben Franklin’s. 
Just seventeen, and he had charge of the office. At 
twenty, he was editing his own paper, the ‘‘ Free Press”’. 
Its salutatory informed the public that ‘‘ Reason shall pre- 
vail with us more than popular opinion”, and his first 
leader cost the paper ten subscribers ! 

A quick, active, glowing sort of boy ; eagerly self-educat- 
ing ; a hard worker, and using the crannies of his leisure for 
books; ambitious, self-confident, with not a whit of mod- 
esty to hinder his hurling stones against any bald-headed 
respectability ; and already mastering his sling—this David 
of the types—though never dreaming yet of the Goliath 
of slavery ; such, so far, is our voung Newburyporter. 

The next five years were years of practice with his 
weapon. During this time he edited four separate papers, 
each one six months and out! The chief event of his 
connection with the first one, his ‘‘ Free Press”, was his 


* William Lloyd Garrison: The story of his life told by his children. New 
York: The Century Co., 1885, 2 vols., $5. 


discovery of a rhyming barefoot boy on a Haverhill farm, 
who afterward was known as John G. Whittier. Then 
going to Boston, he signalized his entry there by upsetting 
the caucus of first citizens; a mob of one, the stranger 
dared to nominate an unpremeditated candidate. ‘‘ Who 
is the fellow?” went whispering round the room. Ina 
day or two he answered in the papers by predicting that 
his name should some day be known too well to make that 
question necessary; and to one who twitted him on his 
obscurity, he flung the word, ‘‘ You, sir, may yet write 
my biography!” Hither Luther ora fool was this,—or 

erhaps the fool part of a Luther. The ‘ National 

hilanthropist”, his Boston venture, was the earliest tem- 
ee em paper in the land. And the chief event of his 

alf-year with it was the discovery this time of him, by a 
diminutive, deaf Quaker saddler named Lundy. This 
little, wizened, financially-exhausted saddler was the John 
the Baptist of the anti-slavery cause,—a solitary figure 
gliding about from state to state on foot, talking, lectur- 
ing and printing an unheard cry against the nation’s 
sin; and Lundy said: ‘‘I would not exchange circum- 
stances with - person, if I must thereby relinquish the 
cause in which | am engaged.” Bravo, Lundy! At last, 
in the boy-editor of the ‘‘ Philanthropist ”, he had found 
the successor whose cry would be heard. The paper of that 
week bore evidence that David had dreamt of Goliath. 
Next, a half-year in Bennington, Vt., starting there the 
“Journal of the Times”, in which the very independent 
editor—an egotist and a agnations blue-jay, his political 
rival called him—announced as his three life-objects three 
struggles—Garrison against intemperance, slavery and war. 
Finally to Baltimore, to join Lundy there and with him 
edit the ‘‘ Genius of Universal Emancipation ”. 

But already he had seen a light that Lundy’s eyes had 
never seen, the light that was to make his Boston prophesy 
come true. And the light was that the one word strong to 
overthrow the nation’s crime was the word ‘‘ /mmediate ”. 
Emancipation immediate, not gradual, no half-way meas- 
ure, no compromise, no dallying, no make-believe allevia- 
tion called ‘‘Colonization”,—but immediate, absolute, 
unconditional. Not that he expected other than a slow 
reform at best, but that to win that the watchword mast 
be his ‘‘ Immediate”. As he phrased the principle later, 
and with another wrong in mind,—‘‘ It appears to usa 
self-evident truth that whatever the Gospel is designed to 
destroy at any period of the world, being contrary to it, 
ought Now to be abandoned.” Or, said better still, ‘‘’To 
do right is always to regard consequences.” This light 
had broken on him only a few weeks before joining Lundy. 
In Boston he had given a Fourth of July oration before 
the Colonization Society, in which he predicted possible 
disunion, a possible St. Domingo, a long and bitter conflict, 
but only counseled, as the thing of course, a “‘ gradual” 
emancipation. The lofty faith, the weighted argument, 
the Doric eloquence of this address, suggest Channing’s 
tone and style, and promise well for the writing power of 
the uncolleged youth. Here is his faith: ‘‘ Moral influence . 
when in vigorous exercise is irresistible. It has an im- 
mortal essence. It can nomore be trod out of existence 
by the iron foot of time or by the ponderous march of 
iniquity than matter can be annihilated. It may disappear 
for a time; but it lives in some shape or other, in some 
place or other, and will rise with renovated strength. Let 
us then be up and doing.” ‘Two months later he stood up 
to do by Lundy’s side. But in those two months his word 
of the Lord had come. And the partners began together, 
Lundy, with his quiet rebuke, almost unlistened to and 
unresented ; Garrison, with his alarum of ‘‘ Immediate”. 
This was in September, 1829. 

By April of the next year the ‘‘Genius” had been 
starved into silence, and Garrison was in jail. In jail for 
refusing to be silent. Along with his ‘‘ Immediate” he 
combined a method which was as wind behind the word, 
making it reverberate far and wide. That method was to 
make wrong odious by making the wrona-doer odious. He 
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had branded in the paper a fellowtownsman of his, a New- 
buryport ship owner, as an inter-state slave trader,—one 
of his vessels having been chartered to carry a cargo of 
slaves from Baltimore to New Orleans. Little the mer- 
chant guessed that his wrath, which easily succeeded in 
lacing Garrison behind the bars, was building a pedestal 
or the ‘‘ Liberator”. The prisoner spent his seven weeks 
in writing sonnets and newspaper articles and anti-slavery 
lectures, singing hymns between whiles, and making his 
unjust imprisonment notorious through north and south. 
Cowed ? Not he, but eagled by confinement. .‘‘ Many have 
censured me for my severity, but thank God! none have 


stigmatized me for lukewarmness’’, was his word as he. 


went into jail. ‘‘I am only in the alphabet of my work ”. 
. **With reasonable men I will reason, with humane 
men I will plead, but to tyrants I will give no quarter”, 
were the words he sent out from the jail. ‘‘I will be as 
harsh as truth and as uncompromising as justice. . . I 
am in earnest—lI will not equivocate—I will not excuse—I 
will not retreat a single inch—and I WILL BE HEARD!” 
was the famous word with which his ‘‘ Liberator ” saluted 
the nation on Jan. 1, 1831.—David was facing Goliath! 
W. ©. G. 
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O choirs imperial that hymn 

The eternal melodies of God and heaven, 
Your loftiest theme was struck that touched to fire 
The spirit of the Master when he wrote. 
Unto the many, but not unto him, 
Was tife’s weird problem all unsolved and sad ; 
He found the subtle link that binds our woe 
To spirit, to the very glory of God. 
Yet who depicted woe so agonized, 
Deed so revolting, sweetness, love, so stained ; 
The fiendishness of the incarnate fiend 
Who drags to hell what was meant for high heaven ? 
Who has descried that wall of mystery, 
Fronting the soul from birth unto the grave, 
So clearly, its portentous night portrayed ? 
But the gloom’s not unbroken ; through a rift— 
The hero’s self rending the awful crag— 
A faint gleam shines, and he who gazes, sees 
At last the glory, like the heavenly bow 
Spanning the sky when the wild storms are past. 

hy action, thy contending blows, O man, 
Proclaim thee mightier than the problem vast ; 
That is the shining link fast holding thee 
Through all adventures to the mighty God. 


A. M. G. 


IS LIBERAL RELIGION ADAPTED TO THE 
MASSES ? 


To this question we answer both “‘ yes” andno”. The 
fact that the masses are not adapted to liberal religion 
does not affect our answer, ‘‘yes”. Doubtless, to really 
take hold of genuine Liberalism, and have it take hold of 
And this 
faith is comparatively new. The holy Concord philosopher 
spoke like an oracle, though he knew the world would long 
forbear to listen. He said that the world would eventually 
drift out to his lone barque. Shakespeare was the master 
dramatist, but ‘‘ panting time toiled after him in vain”’. 
How could shallow men learn him early? For he was 
‘‘thousand-souled”. Fact is, the Truth keeps faithfully 
to that law—*“‘ the survival of the fittest”. It cannot curry 
favor with passion, prejudice or ignorance. It cannot, in 
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its true nature, practice or praise the wholesale abuse of the 
regular staid, conservative and learned sacred ministry, to 
tickle the ears of a wicked city and establish for itself an 
almost ribald originality. It cannot afford even to ‘‘ wink 
at” the unmodified blaspheming of society by condemning 
its innocent customs and amusements. It cannot honestly 
return to the horrible doctrines of substitutional atonement 
and everlasting punishment in order the better to manipu- 
late the nerves and convictions of women, children and 
weak men. It does not fly—it climbs. It progresses with 
the ages. It steps onward with the Deity. It ‘‘ makes 
haste slowly”. Adapted to the masses? This is only 
another way of asking whether the Truth is adapted to the 
masses. Of course, it is adapted toall men. Indeed, it is 
the only Faith which is healthfully adapted to the masses. 
Wild fire and the will-o-the-wisp are deceptions. The 
lightning bug deceives the child, and he waits, affrighted, 
for the thunder. Men are but children. Oh! how 
easily, eagerly and grossly are they deceived—especially in 
matters of religion. But a little truth is better than a 
great deal of fanaticism, however pleasant, for a time, may 
be the atmosphere surcharged with human electricity— 
however rapturous may be the “‘ divine afflatus” of senti- 
ment and imagination. The child must be restrained at 
the table, else he will eat the things least nourishing and 
most hurtful. Men, ordinarily, are worse than childish in 
their mental and spiritual diet. They should give it much 
study. ‘They need teachers. ’Tis only natural to an un- 
cultured condition to crave the sensational and emotional— 
just as very plain people invest in flaming chromos ; or, as 
coarse persons fire their food with peppers. 

When one cannot relish nourishing food, he should not 
eat at all. Unnatural stimulants are simply dangerous. 
What hot peppers, what stinging decoctions, what rank 
and ruinous stimulants characterize the preaching and 
praying in a popular religious revival! hat religious 
inebriates and carausals they create! What spiritual drunk- 
enness they entail! Carefully and candidly go over the 
field swept by one of these fanatic fires, and tell me 


whether real desolation has not marked its whole face— 


the most gloomy and discouraging reaction in feeling, a 
profounder infidelity, a more violent excess of passion and 
appetite, disrespect of the better class of society, social 
scandals, and what not? Oh, is there wholesome truth in 
these statements? ‘To be sure, they are all plausibly an- 
swerable. ‘The answers are as apparent to us as to others, 
but they are not real answers. Oh! with what zeal, prayer 
and wisdom the liberal faith should move upon these old 
doctrinal forts of orthodoxy. We have been too little 
aggressive—too much on the defensive. Our real nature is 
not known to the masses. We need popular and enthusi- 
astic movements to acquaint them therewith. The 
truth in our faith should fire our orators. And now, 
while we have intimated that the masses are not adapted 
to liberal religion, the middle grade of society are rapidly 
reaching, by dint of thought and current literature, the 
essential beliefs which we entertain. Reason will bring us 
all out at the same place at last. 

On visiting a friend once, he said: ‘‘ Why, how is this ? 
We have been years apart. You have given special atten- 
tion to these religious matters, while I have been engrossed 
in the practice of law, and: yet we appear to have reached 
the same religious conclusions.” Why should such a result 
seem strange? Pure reason is the same-everywhere. This 
is why the orthodox ministry is completely saturated—_ 
here and in the old world—with the special dogma of Uni- 
tarians, and especially with their general rational doctrines. 
I look over my table, and what meets my eye? ‘‘ Keys of 
the Creeds ”—a book whose object is to demonstrate that 
Christianity is the natural evolution of the human mind. 
It was written by a Romish, priest. Next to it stands 
“Recent Inquiries ”—contributions from the Latitudina- 
rian churchmen of England. And they trim down severe 
ocshodoxy to quite small proportions, till the reader feels 
certain that, at least, no single denomination owns God, 
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and that, possibly, God has, himself, some general property 
in the very universe of thinking, feeling souls. ‘Then, 
there is the Methodist professor’s ‘‘Credo”, Arnold’s 
‘‘ Literature and Dogma”, etc., etc. It was ina religio- 
scientific sense that Gallileo said : ‘‘ The world moves!” 
And it is so. Sincere orthodoxy feels pained at the charges 
of Liberalism against her, and often repels the charges as 
untrue. But few of these charges are too rank or gross 
to belong to the — of orthodoxy. She must not object 
to the conclusion from the premises which she herself has 
laid down. It is ‘hard for her to kick against the pricks’. 
And she has much kicking now to do. 

Liberal religion adapted to the masses? Yes.—And we 
make the answer as the early church people used to respond 
to the collects—on tip-toe and with zeal and vociferation. 
So far we have spoken only of our negative nature. Have 
we not something positive to teach? Matthew Arnold 
says that the normal state of the human mind is one of 
faith and not of unbelief. We think thisistrue. And 
are we normal? Most of us are, though some of us are 
exceedingly abnormal. And a ministry which depends on 
negatives soon dies out. Ordinary folks have little enough 
active, saving faith at the most believing moments. And 
persons prone to indulge sinful tendencies are ever on the 
alert to find excuses for thesame. A negative ministry, in 
its very nature, results in infidelity—in the true and aw- 
fully hurtful sense of that word. Let our main effort be 
to create fidelity. The “ mint and anise and cummin” 
will largely take care of themselves. If ‘‘ pure in deeds”, 
we shall not be so likely to be “‘ perplexed in faith”. This 
is the rule. Now, what is there of good in the religious 
world that is not ours? I[f we have shaken off the erro- 
neous and gross and horrible, let us actively put on the 
true and lovely and morally beautiful. We have discarded 
fire, let us arouse to new life and tenderness the sleeping 
and seared consciences of men. The divine human heart of 
the world and the ages has seriously limited the word 
everlasting; let us teach men how lofty and holy they must 
be to reach the final restoration. The enlightened reason 
dissents from the doctrine of substitutional atonement; 
how eagerly we should enhance the practical idea of at-one- 
ment—put ourselves as daysmen between our offending 
fellows and the inevitable laws against transgression. 
‘‘ The soul that sinneth, it shall die.” As reads Genesis: 
‘In the day that thou eatest thereof, dying, thou shalt 
die.” This is not only theology, but philosophy. Men 
do not escape hell by getting rid of fire. Indeed, a liberal 
pore may be positive all the year round: and would 
ose little, or nothing, by so being. Have we not for most 
fruitful and eternally fresh themes, Faith, Hope, Charity, 
Benevolence, Love, Patience, Temperance, Home, Citizen- 
ship, Heart, Mind, Soul, Nature, Paul, Christ, God? What 
a live ministry these, and a thousand themes growing out 
of these, should inspire ! 

Are not these subjects adapted to the masses? Who 
needs them more? Ah! who needs God more than they ? 
This reminds us that the more definite our ideas of God, 
the more restraining and inspiring our ministry. Still, 
there is a grand and very definite field without much vague 
and vacant dogmatizing about God. No two sides can be 
taken with reference to honesty, chastity, truthfulness and 
all the train of natural virtues. So that no one, feeling 
himself inspired to teach, need be, in the least, a “liar” or 
a “slave”—as Emerson says. We need a rebuking min- 
istry. Behold the profound infidelity to highest convic- 
tions—the wicked unbelief of the will; the social emptiness, 
vanity and looseness; the lying and cheating in trade; pro- 
fessional dishongr; ignorance; family cruelty ; personal and 
political treachery. And we need. for teachers, always, 
men of pure hearts and exalted souls and noble charac- 
ters—“ not any profane man, not any sensual, not any liar, 
not any slave can teach; but only he can give who has; he 
only can create who is”. 


W. W. FELLOWS. 
Musxscon, Michigan. 


} 
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NEWSPAPER CRIME. 


If there is a class of thinkers and writers who are most 
outrageously abused, it is the ministry. The press is for- 
ever misrepresenting them, and even religious papers open 
themselves to much condemnation. A few young men of 
some ability to scribble, with little knowledge of morality, 
its history and philosophy, with absolutely little sympathy 
for the pulpit, are sent to certain churches: to report ser- 
mons. The report may be full of error, rank with ‘“for- 
eign remarks”, crowded with base and inserted insinuations, 
and the poor teacher, if happily he is in a good mood, will 
of course apologize for the reporter’s misapprehension, 
excuse his weakness, and wonder, in downright heart-sick- 
ness, whether the world or reading public will give him 
credit for better sense. Recently I found myself condemn- 
ing a report of a sermon published inva | and conserva- 
tive paper, wondering at the man who could openl 
ventilate his ignorance—when lo! in looking at the name 
found the clergyman to be myself! Upon inquiry I dis- 
covered that the paper was a Presbyterian organ and that 
every sermon reported at that office had to be ‘pared, 

runed and made over” before it could be published. It 
Lespened that the sermon was an answer to an “‘ ecclesiasti- 
cal fossil” who received the largest salary and religious 
patrimony in the city, and whose intellect of course was of 
such dazzling and great brilliancy that we little unwise 
liberal teachers had to, in the language of Shakespeare, 
think him a god. 

Now I hold that a newspaper which allows such conduct 


is guilty of a crime as base and as condemnable as is he 


who steals my coat and adjusts it to his back. It is high 
time that such conduct be suppressed and that sensible 
men refuse to patronize a paper which wantonly tampers 
with sacred thought. There is no justice in such action 
and good cannot come from it. t truth be plainly 
stated and let the papers’plainly and honestly tell it. And 
until they can they will be classed among that kind of 
stuff which is contaminating and degrading. The press 
should not overstep its privileges, but with a disinterested 
aim mirror the world and nobly dare to tell the truth. 


J. C. F. GRUMBINE. 
Syracuse, N. Y. 


Gorrespondence, 


“TRUTH FOR AUTHORITY.” 
To the Editor of Unrtry: 


In the interesting review of the life of Lucretia Mott, 
by J. C. L., in Untry of October 2, I note tne following 
Pp e: ‘*The motto of this woman’s life, ‘ Truth for 
authority, not authority for truth’, fitly symbolizes the atti- 
tude of her conscientious mind. It gave her insight and 
foresight beyond most of her contemporaries, and strength- 
ened her position among what seemed hopeless minorities. 
We learn that the author of this sentiment was Nicholas 
Hallock, who used it in 1841, though it is found in Theo- 
dore Parker’s Discourse of Religion, which was published 
the following year.” I have often seen the authorship of 
this striking expression attributed to Lucretia Mott. It 
may interest J. OC. L. and others of your readers to know 
that it is really the inversion of a phrase used by Lord 
Bacon, in a per in which he was inveighing against 
the misuse of authority in science. The passage is as fol- 
lows: ‘*‘ And now of late by the regulation of some learned 
and (as things now are) excellent men, the sciences are 
confined to certain and prescribed authors, and thus re- 
strained are imposed upon the old and instilled into the 
young; so that now (to use the sarcasm of Cicero concern- 
ing Cesar’s year) the constellation of Lyra rises by edict, 
and authority 1s taken for truth, not truth for authority.” 
(Preface to Historia Naturalis: translated Warks, V., 132.) 
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TO WHOM ARE THE UNITARIANS SENT? 


Dear Unity:—I have received and read Mr. Sunder- 
land’s open letter on behalf of the ‘‘ Western Unitarian 
Association”, one clause of which prompts these lines. 
He bewails the action of the Cincinnati Conference as 
tending to destroy the good feeling which is growing up 
between liberal orthodoxy and Unitarianism. ‘This recalls 
the letter of John Trevor in which he charges Unitarian- 
ism with being more anxious to propitiate orthodoxy than 
to make a home for the many unchurched; recalls the well 
merited rebuke given the correspondent from Doctor Fay’s 
church in California, who gloried over the inroads the 
doctor was making in the orthodox ranks; and lastly recalls 
the teaching of a certain religious reformer who lived some 
eighteen hundred years ago and who asked the orthodox 
wis came to hear him, ‘‘ Who hath warned you to flee 
from the wrath to come?” As it was in Jesus’ day, so is 
it now, not the orthodox but the unchurched need our 
ministrations, and any action which tends to bring us 
nearer the latter, though it may separate us from the 
former, is good. E. G. B. 

THe Rancu, September 25, 1886. 


Dhe Htiudy Cable. 


“In Thoughts from the Visions of the Night.” 
Chicago: Charles H. Kerr & Co. 20 cents. 


To those who are familiar with Miss Paden’s verse as it has 
appeared in various western periodicals, the excellence of this 
poem is no surprise, but it may be well to call the attention 
of UNITY readers to the fact that here isa new singer who 
bids fair to make some of the older ones look well to their 
laurels. During the last two years her work has grown 
steadily in smoothness, in strength, and, above all, in that 
sense of proportion which marks the difference between 
poet and poetaster. 

The theme of the present poem is one which, has drawn 
all poets from the days of Job to the present. It is 
the eternal ?; the questioning of the soul “‘in the 
Visions of the Night”. The writer has wrestled bravely 
till the dawn, and gained the angelic blessing. There is 
comfort here for many who are yet struggling in the throes 
of the spirit. ‘Take, as a touch of its metal, these lines 
from the eleventh page of the poem: 


“ What is the babel, if ye will but heed 
His voice, not them that speak for him, and fail, 
Because they mete him by the narrow pale 
That bounds their meager minds. If, in their creed, 
They name him Teacher, Friend, or God, or Man, 
Dreamer or Demagogue—what matters it ? 
Mark but his ni Oy and to their teachings fit 
His life and death.” 


By M.S. Paden. 


The rhythm of the little lyric at the close is the rhythm 


of heart-beats. There is a human sweetness in the melody 
of such lines as these: 


“So loud they chanted setless suns, 
My weary eyne need close. 
O, the sweet nights! An Heaven’s all day, 
Deep be my grave-repose! 


“They sang of Song. O, faint my heart, 
If tortured thou must be, 
With the sweet anguish Music wakes, 
Through thine eternity ! 


“ Of love ineffable! O, great 
Is God, yet make I moan;— 
‘ They were my first, they are my best,— 
[ want mine own, mine own ! 


1 yearn not toward these pictured Heavens’, 
Mine empty soul still cried, 
Till soft they sang the Psalmist’s rede;— 
‘I shall be satisfied, 
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“( soul! that scarce can know or voice 
Thy longings, restful bide ! 

This is my wide true Heaven-change 
I shall be sutisfied.” 


* * * * 


If these two extracts do not induce many a reader of 
Unity to buy the tiny booklet we shall be sadly disap- 
pointed. It is printed on creamy paper, in the tinted ink 
so grateful to the weak eyes, to whom the prevailing fashion 
which contrasts jet-black and dead-white is little short of 
torture. 

Across the title-page runs the legend: ‘‘ Written for 
and read before the Convention of American Authors in 
Plymouth Church, Indianapolis, July 2, 1886.” If this 
poem is the manner of achievement this Association calls 
forth on its first occasion of meeting, certainly these con- 
ventions will prove an inspiration and a help to western 
writers. A. W. B. 


The Book of Eloquence. A Collection of Extracts in Prose and 
Verse, from the most Famous Orators and Poets. Intended as 
Exercises for Declamation in Colleges and Schools. By Charles 
Dudley Warner. Boston:- Lee & Shepard. Chicago: A. C. 
McClurg & Co. : 

That Charles Dudley Warner should be the compiler of 
a Book of Eloquence, of a book of selections for declama- 
tion in schools, strikes us as almost as funny as that Mark 
Twain should be the inventor of a scrap book. But Mr. 
Clemens showed the world that he could make a good 
scrap book, and Mr. Warner, in the present case, demon- 
strates his ability to compile a book of scraps with very 
good judgment and taste. He has done his work very well, 
and, as we glance over its pages, we are persuaded that it 
was a good thing to do. 

Another thing strikes us forcibly. There are almost no 
selections from really modern speeches; the compiler goes 
back_ fifty or a hundred or even thousands of years for his 
examples ofeloquence. Wecannot help thinking he is right 
in so doing; but is eloquence becoming a lost art? Without 
answering this question, we commend this book, hoping 
that it. may do something to maintain the dignity and 
purity of the English language among the youth of our 
country. Sea 


By Flora L. Shaw. Boston: Roberts 


Colonel Cheswick’s Campaign. 
Brothers. $1.25. 


This is undeniably a clever story, but we do not find it 
attractive. Colonel Cheswick, a dashing military man not 
remarkable for domestic virtues, has a daughter who is 
strangely devoted to him and somewhat indifferent to the 
society of her equals. ‘I'he not very extraordinary ‘‘ cam- 
paign” which the book records ends in the marriage of the 
young lady to the man of the colonel’s choice, though the 
colonel falls in an Egyptian campaign while his private 
one is still undecided. K. 


— : A novel. By Thorold King. Chicago: A. C. McClurg 


The drug which plays the title rdle of this story exer- 
cises the function of bringing the villain to justice by 
causing him to confess his crime in pantomime while under 
its influence. The book is carefully worked up to this cul- 
minating scene, and the effect is melodramatic in the 
extreme. ‘I'he book will doubtless find many enthusiastic 
readers. K. 


JOHN B. ALDEN, of New York, has achieved still another 
triumph in cheap book-making in a tasteful edition of Ir- 
ving’s ‘Sketch Book” and ‘‘Knickerbocker History of New 
York”, bound together in one volume, with clear, leaded 
type, marbled edges, half-morocco binding and back of 
dainty black and gold. All this is sold for forty cents, or 


fifty cents post-paid, and is a marvel of cheapness and 
beauty. 


_ Pe ee — > 


Wnity Ghurch-Door Parulpit. 


THE DIVINE BENEDICTION. 


A SERMON DELIVERED By JENKIN LLOYD JonEs BEFORE ALL Souts Caurcn, Onrcaco, OcToBER 10. 


Published by the Congregation. 


And the peace of God, which passeth all understanding, shall 


guard your hearts and your thoughts in Christ Jesus.—Philippians 
\fat 


Our Bible is a turbulent book. The Old Testament is a 
sea in which the waves roll high. Even in its calmest con- 
ditions, the white caps are ever in view. In the din of 
earthly battle scenes the turmoil of the spirit appears, 
those restless longings of the heart, the quenchless fires of 
hope and shame, the unceasing antagonisms of thought. 
Not less but more turbulent is the New than the Old Testa- 
ment, because the contest has carried the flags inward, the 
line of battle is formed on the spiritual rather than on the 
material field. 

And yet the great Bible word is peace; over and over 
again do we come upon it; peace is the prophetic dream 
and almost the universal promise. According to Young’s 
‘* Concordance”, the word occurs some one hundred and 
seventy-five times in the Old Testament and eighty-nine 
times in the New, forty-two of which occur in the letters of 
the first great soldier of the Cross, the hunted, homeless 
and apparently friendless Paul; and although Jesus said, 
‘*T come not to bring peace but a sword”, yet he went to 
his ene death leaving behind him the serene promise, 
‘* Peace I leave with you, my peace I give unto you.” All 
this leads us up to our text, which suggests, ‘‘The Divine 
Benediction”, ‘‘ the peace of God which passeth all under- 
standing”. This is the great paradox of religion. All 


lives like those reflected in the Bible are cast upon stormy ~ 


seas; stormy have been the centuries, feverish are our 
years, anxious are our days. Oh, how restless is the heart 
of man, how does it spend distrustful days that end in 
sleepless nights, and yet, peace is the hunger of the human 
heart, it is the pathetic cry of the human soul; surely ‘Show 
beautiful on the mountains are the feet of theni that pub- 
lish peace”, and every now and then thespirit is permitted 
to receive the divine benediction; and these moments of 
realization give assurance that our wants are reasonable, 
that the hunger may be satisfied. 

Peace is the endowment of religion, the peace strains of 
the Bible ever carry the religious refrain. Jesus and Paul, 
knowing peace, knew of something that politics, society 
and money cannot give. . 

My text suggests the first thing to be said concerning 
the peace of religion, the peace that is-of God—viz.: ‘It 
— understanding”, it is something deeper than 

nowledge, it is not compassed by our reason. The most 
helpful view Chicago can offer is that indefinite line of 
vision far out in the lake where the water meets the sky. 
The finest view in every landscape is the horizon line. On 
the border land of thought lie the reverences. Where our 
petty certainties end, there our holy worship begins. 

The child trusts father or mother, because in them it 
discovers a power it can not understand, it rests upon that 
reserve force it can not imitate or measure. When man or 
woman discovers in the other unexpected powers, a fervor 
unmeasured, a power of endurance unexpected, then love 
finds divine resting place; the love that is trustworthy, that 
has the divine quality of lasting is the love that rests on 
foundations ‘‘ which pass ronan cer By To call for ex- 
planations or to try to‘measure with the clumsy tools the 


brain affords, profoundest verities of any moment in our 
lives is to pass out of the peace of God into the pitiable 
turmoils of men. The man loves the woman with a pure 
love when he finds in her a power he can not understand. 
The woman loves the man with a peaceful love when it 
rests on forces that are beyond her measurement. We 
swim buoyantly in the sea in which, if we try to touch 
bottom, we shall be drowned. Music, art, companionship, 
owe their power to that which eludes analysis, ‘‘ which 
passeth understanding.” The simplest ary have a 
circumference too wide to be circumscri by our com- 
passes; the color of the violet, the perfume of the rose, 
the flavor of the strawberry, bring a joy beyond our meas- 
ure, and give a peace that transcends our understanding, 
not because they are unreasonable, but because they spring 
from the same source as that from which reason comes. 
How much more does the peace-giving power of truth- 
seeking, right doing, and loving envelop our understand- 
ing: it encloses it, and consequently cannot be encom- 
passed by it. Where the lonely heart, awakened to a sense 
of feilowship and isolation, finds itself enveloped in a kin- 
dred spirit; when finiteness melts into infinitude; when 
weakness feels the embrace of a love that is omnipotence; 
when ignorance bows before infinite verities, and knowl- 
edge grows large enough to find its measureless ignorance; 
then that knowledge is changed into the wisdom that is 
‘‘ better than riches”, the “‘ peace that passeth understand- 
ing.” The love that needs proving is not the love that 
brings peace. The God that is understood, that can be held 
in your terms and handled in my words, has no peace pro- 
ducing power; he is not God at all, as the jargon of the 
creeds, the quarrels of the sects, and the restlessness of the 
theologians amply prove. Who has not felt the truth of 
James Martinean’s words when he said: 

‘‘ Those who tell me too much about God; who speak as 
if they knew his motive and his plan in everything; who 
are never at a loss to name the reason of every structure, 
and show the tender mercy of every event; who praise the 
cleverness of the Eternal economy, and patronize it as a 
masterpiece of forensic ingenuity; who carry themselves 
through the solemn glades of Providence with the oy y 
steps and jaunty air of a familiar; do but drive me by the 
very definiteness of their assurance into an indefinite agony 
of doubt and impel me to cry, ‘Ask of me less, and 
shall give you all.’ 

In all this I mean no disrespect to the inquirer. There 
is no irreverence in thoughtfulness: I remember with Ten- 
nyson that ‘‘ there is more faith in honest doubt than in 
half the creeds”. There is wide difference between the 
reverence that is touched into life mellowing power on the 
horizon line of knowledge, in the sub-soil of our being and 
the unexplored depths of experience, and the nervous 
clutch of timid souls, that p at a faith that conflicts 
with knowledge, that shut their eyes in the temple of the 
soul lest they discover blemishes in the altar. This is- 
superstition, that is religion ; the bigot is afraid to think, 
he only is the true devotee of the nineteenth century who 
is most afraid of thoughtlessness. Not he who distrusts 
the methods of reason; but he who follows every line of in- 
vestigatien, finds at last all lines melt into transcendent 
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beauty, all fade into the hallowed mystery that is pervaded 
with the peace of God. Not emptiness but fullness re- 
wards the investigator. The peace that passeth under- 
standing rests on the infinity of reality over there, not on 
the finiteness of our ignorance, which stops here. 
“When loves great and small, 
Nine and ninety flew ope at our touch, 
Should the hundredth appal? 
* * * * * * * 


“] but open my eyes, and perfection, no more and no less, 
In the kind I imagined, full-fronts me, and God is seen God 
In the star, in the stone, in the flesh, in the soul and the clod. 
And thus looking within and around me, I ever renew 
With that stoop of the soul which in bending upraises it too) 
he submission of man’s nothing-perfect to God’s all-complete, 
As by each new obeisance in spirit, I climb to his feet.” 


Let us think more intently of these horizon lines that 
pass our understanding but which yield first a beauty and 
then the peace of God. As we thus think, the world 
hangs together better, the wniverse comes out, breaks upon 
the soul and claims it as its own. Short lines reveal the 
antagonisms of things, the friction of ideas, the contradic- 
tion of experience; long lines show things in their rela- 
tions, antagonisms blend into harmonies; and the friction 
becomes the result of the blessed movement, the great 
wheels that move in the mechanism of Divine order. ‘‘ The 
world is not all in pieces, but all together”, says Bartol. I 
believe in science, but peace is the endowment of religion; 
because the method of the first is analytic, it pulls apart, 
it dismembers, it is in search of differences. Religion— 
not theology, but religion—is synthetic; it puts together, 
it rests in the infinite unity. The words holiness and 
wholeness are related. Peace comes when we take things 
in the large. It is well to know that oxygen and hydro- 
gen are the component parts of water, but when our thirst 
is slaked, when we plunge and swim in glad freedom, these 
elements blend in unquestioned unity. Blessed be science, 
her work is most religious, but it is not religion. Weneed 
the solvents in the laboratory to test our ores, to find our 
metals. Let the botanist destroy the one flower that he 
may better understand the beauty of its companions in the 
field ; let the students have now and then a body to dissect, 
that the living tenement of the soul may be better under- 
stood and appreciated, but do not forget in any of these 
cases that ‘‘ man puts asunder what God joins together. ” 
Division is in the thought, union is in the fact; go in 
search of God with your microscope, seek him with your 
telescope, you are pretty sure to miss him. Hold your 
love, human or divine, at arm’s length, try to test it with 
your little probes, and the chances are that you will kill it 
altogether, you will not find it, not because it is so small, 
but because it isso great. Your tools are the clumsy things. 
**Canst thou by searching find out God?” asks the old 
sage. No, because he is in the search. 

“ Oh, where is the Sea?” the fishes cried, 

As they swam the crystal clearness through, 
“We've heard from of old of the ocean’s tide, 
And we long to look on the waters blue. 


The wise ones speak of the infinite sea; 
Oh, who can tell us if such there be?” 


The lark flew up in the morning bright, 
And sung and balanced on sunny wings; 
And this was its song: “Isee the light, 
I look o’er a world of beautiful things; 
But, flying and singing everywhere, 

In vain I have searched to find the air.” 

Herbert Spencer has called his system of philosophy 
synthetic. John Fiske, his ablest pupil and interpreter, 
calls his work Cosmic Philosophy... These very names 

rophesy great religious outcome. They will eventually 
fe us not only in the ways of wisdom but into the paths 
of peace. ‘The old philosophy was analytic, based on their 
work. ‘The theologians’ work is still to divide; they are 
trying to separate goats from sheep, heretic from Christian, 
theist from atheist. Oh, this is business; it brings 
such small returns! The tia of God comes not on these 
lines. Discordant notes become harmonious in the dis- 
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tance, the hard and cruel things to-day prove to be parts of 
a blessed Soe ten years from to-day. What is a 
puzzle in the life of the individual becomes an easy princi- 

le in the story of the race; the blackest pages of local 
history are the illuminating spots in the story of humanity. 
The impassioned faith of the apostle, ‘‘ Our ight affliction, 
which is but for a moment, worketh for us a far more 
exceeding and eternal weight of glory”, is the simple 
lesson of the scientific student of history. Do not these 
long lines lead us to the peace of God? I may not know 
why the road is rugged, but if it leads to the delectable 
mountains I will cheerfully climb, rocks and brambles 
notwithstanding. If it be true that 


“ By the thorn road and no other is the mount of vision won ”, 


I’m for the mount, allthe same. If it be true, ‘‘ Nocross, 
no crown”, let us seek the crown notwithstanding. When 
I am immersed in my little troubles, and my heart is weak 
with loneliness, oh, it helps to think how blessed have 
been the great troubles of the world, how wilderness wan- 
derings have led to Canaan. Seven years of privations and 
war preceded the first century of a republic whose material 
growth is parallel to its increasing hospitality to thought. 
Four years of awful battle, four millions of emancipated 
slaves! How little did the Continental soldier know of the 
republic! How short-sighted were the men of vision even 
during the last war! Let us not begrudge tears if they fall 
on soul gardens that will bloom more beautiful for the wa- 
tering. Welcome trouble, welcome loneliness, and the 
inexpressible pain it brings, if thereby somewhere, some- 
time and to somebody it brings in some fuller measure 
‘*the peace of God that passeth understanding”. 

But I’ve been touching but one end of this great truth. 
We must never forget the near end of the long line that 
leads to the peace of God. The Greek word translated 

eace in my text, means ulso unity, concord. This leaves 
es responsibility at the small end of things. Nay, the 
great end of things for you and me is the end at which we 
stand. We must put ourselves in line. The horizon glories 
array themselves only to open eyes that are turned that 
way. Our lives are fragments of the potecs whole; if we 
invert or pervert men we mar the whole pattern. Our to- 
days and to-morrows are segments of eternity. As long 
as we think of ourselves as objects of some special spite, as 
neglected children, the unfortunate victims of bad luck, 
or even that we are tortured in some special way for mere 
discipline’s sake, the peace of God is not for us; but when 
we realize that we are linked to Jupiter, that the pulse in 
my wrist is a part of that rhythm that causes the tides of 
the Atlantic to ebb and flow, that the earthquake at 
Charleston was the working of the same force that lifted 
the Alleghanies and folded the geologic layers of the Rocky 
mountains, then shall we be rr to enter into ‘‘ the 
aes that passeth understanding”, and our human loves 


come a part of the Divine love. When we know that 


our life is engirdled with law, fortitude will change grief 


into resignation and defeat into triumph. If you would 
help a soul bear its sorrow, introduce it to a greater one. 
Put our small grievances into their proper perspective, and 
they cease to be grievances; because we ourselves remove 
the stumbling block. It is not the province of religion to 
explain the ways of God to man; it is not for me to apolo- 
gize for the universe, it is for us to recognize the facts. As 
we discover these, religion helps us to bear or to change 
them. Would you know the peace of God, realize that you 
are a part of that infinite majesty, strive to catch now and 
then a note of the heavenly melody, chant a stray chord of 
the infinite harmony, remember that everything beautiful 
springs from a beauty that is behind it, every strong will 
rises from a strength underneath, and all your loves are fed 
from the fountains of infinite love. And for yourself you 
may mar the beautiful or reflect it, you can either enter 
into the strength or become its victim, know the love or 
thwart it. e are impatient only when we forget the 
infinite patience, we are petulant when we turn away from 
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the unresting and unhasting stars that move in their unim- 
ioned orbits in darkest nights; we are discouraged 
when we fail to keep step with the solemn tramp of the 
enerations. The wrong judgments of men hurt us not 
if we remember that the balances of God are justly poised. 
No thought of ours is insignificant if we sotesenil cradle 
it in the thought of God. No plan of ours will be aban- 
doned if we are sure it is a part of the infinite plan. We 
have a will of our own, only when we believe it to be God’s 
will also. 

A friend wrote me the other day from the heart 
of the Adirondacks, sitting on the grave of John 
Brown. Hesaid: “It is hard to put it all together—the 
human part of it into the setting ;—to think that from 
this cranny in the wilderness, a man not unlike all the 
farmers around went out and did the deed which begun 
and half won the war, and that deed done, was brought 
back here, is lying there under the sweetbriers, on the 
mound, with his name forever safe among the ‘mad men’ 
of history, the heroes and the nation-shapers. Here they 
come, another party just driven up from somewhere out in 
Sanity to see the grave,—two of them were not born when 
John Brown did it—940 of them so far this year.” Thus 
it is that a man’s small plans reach out into futurity, when 
they spring out of angel purposes, thus it is a mortal man 
casts an immortal shadow. 

‘‘The great deed ne’er grows small”, and every kind 
word, helpful smile, and guileless kiss, are great deeds and 
they always will make for ‘“‘the peace that passeth under- 
standing ”, such as my friend found when the sunset 
glows rested upon the lowly grave in the valley of North 
Elbe, rimmed round by the great mountains. 

Poetry is not rhymed fancy but the higher truth, the 
truth within the facts, the thought that is not reached by 
thinking, the sensibility out of which sense springs, and 
so the poet is ever the truest interpreter of religion. He 
who sees the matchless harmony, the measureless power, 
and infinite delicacy all around him, sees God, but he who 
feels himself intricately dovetailed into all this, who real- 
izes that man is the most intimate child of all the forces 
of God that play around us, knows the peace of God that 
passeth all understanding. 


Such a starved bank of moss 
Till, that May-morn, 

Blue ran the flash across: 
Violets were born! 


Sky—what a scowl of cloud 
ill, near and far, 

ey | on ray split the shroud: 
plendid, a star! 


W orld—how it walled about’ 
Life with disgrace 

Till God’s own smile came out: 
That was thy face! 


The beauty of the violet, the glory of the solitary star, 
leads up to the fullness of the divine tenderness revealed 
in a woman’s face, and this leads us inward to seek the 
sources of the peace that passeth understanding. The 
power that taught the bird to build its nest, that surveyed 
the streets in the ant-village, guides us. 


“ He is eyes for all who is eyes for the mole.” 


Restless, weak, sinful man is more than bee or bird. That 
progressive teacher that instructed the woodpecker to 


excavate a home in the rotten tree ripened in man his 


reason, and the granite palace and the es library are 
diviner mysteries than the pine tree, as the state house is 
a more towering manifestation of the invisible God than 
the Rocky mountains. 


“ Knowest thou what wove yon woodbird’s nest 
Of leaves and feathers from her breast? 
Or how the fish outbuilt her shell, 
Painting with morn each annual cell? 
Or how the sacred pine-tree adds 
To her old leaves new myriads? 
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Such and so grew these holy piles, 
Whilst love and terror laid the tiles. 
Earth proudly wears the Parthenon, 
As the best gem upon her zone.” 


The best of it all is, friends, that life enlarges and deep- 
ens mostly through experience, not chrongts the lore of 
books, but by the discipline of life. God writes his name 
upon the hearts of men with his own tools. As the rivulet 
scoops out the valley and molds the hill-side and carves the 
mountain face, so the stream of time sculptures the soul 
into grace and smooths the human heart into tenderness. 
One beautiful morning when the train stopped at Falls 
View to give the passengers a touch of that mighty majesty 
in nature, the Falls of Niagara, I helped out an old lady, 
who, on her way from Nova Scotia, was taking the first 
railroad ride in the eighty-three years of her life. She was 
coming west, as she cheerfully said, to die in the home of 
her son, who lived at Sandwich, Illinois. He was the only 
one left of the eight she had reared to manhood and 
womanhood. The passengers, as is their custom, soon fell 
into clusters on the brink of the precipice. There were 
young women just from school, who were profuse with their 
superlatives, ‘‘ most splendid ”, ‘‘ magnificent”, ‘‘ awful! ” 
There were young men who jumped, clapped their hands, 
threw up their caps and hurrahed. The middle aged were 
awed into more reverential manners, and made their com- 
ments to one another in subdued undertones. I watched 
and waited to see what powers of interpretation eighty- 
three toilful and tearful years had given to this simple 
soul, the venerable grandmother, the mother of seven 
buried children. Aye, in vain do we attempt to fathom 
the meaning of these words, ‘‘ seven buried children”. I 
was silent and motionless. I watched the furrowed face 
but no gleam of emotion came to the surface. At last the 
bell rang and as she turned she said, with traces of tears 
in her voice but none in her eyes—I think tears do not 
readily reach the surface in the eighties—‘‘ Mister, what a 
deal of troubled waters is there”, and that was all. Ah, 
the seething, tumbling, unceasing roar of that outward 
Niagara must have started again the memories of the still 
greater Niagara of life, unseen to outward eye, unknown 
to all the rest of the world, but to her tempestuous with 
its grief. In its stream rebellious passions boiled, clamor- 
ous wants and misty longings had channeled their chasms 
in her heart, and more than once deafened her ears to all 
other sounds. 

Well hast thou interpreted, venerable grandmother, 
sublime is the immobility secured through the knowledge 
of a still greater cataract. Yes, there is a ‘‘ deal of troubled 
waters ” at Niagara, but you know of another river— 


“whose waters were a torrent 
Sweeping thro’ your life amain.” 

Farther down the waters of Niagara cease their- trou- 
bling; eddies, whirlpools, fretting isles and jutting rocks are 
all passed, and even the troubled waters of Niagara find 
peace at last in the bosom of the great ocean. Poised and 
purified it rests in the arms of infinite law, 


“ And still it moves, a broadening flood; 
And fresher, fuller grows, 
A sense as if the sea were near, 
Towards which the river flows. 


“Q thou, who art the secret source 
That rises in each soul, 
Thou art the Ocean, too,—thy charm, 
That ever deepening roll ! 


So in lowliest lives we find foundations for the peace 
that passeth all understanding. In life, in its meanest es- 
tate, besmirched with passion, distraught with misplaced 
confidences, weakened with unrequited loves, back of the 
beggarly rags of inebriety, we may overhear the groans of 
the imprisoned spirit, we may detect the blush long since 
retreated from the face, still haunting with its redemptive 
glow some of the inner recesses of heart and brain; and 
so we who have already been taught that there is that 
which has high uses for lowly things, whieh conserves the 
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beautiful in coarsest elements, we come back to that peace 
that passeth understanding, and believe that 


“warm 
Beneath the veriest ash, there hides a spark of soul, 


Which, quickened by love’s breath, may yet pervade the whole 
Q’ the gray, and, free again, be fire.” 

Then, in common with the noblest prophets of all religion, 
we shall have a growing faith in the possibilities of human 
nature, a deep confidence that underneath all sin there 
lies the God-like essence in man, and in the face of all the 
horrid facts of the police-court and the prison, the wretch- 
ed abuse of human confidence, the brutal staining of human 
innocence, we will believe that 

“a sun will pierce 
The thickest cloud earth ever stretched; 
That what began best, can’t end worst, 
Nor what God blessed once, prove accurst.” 

Yes, the faithful dog that asks for one sympathetic pat 
upon its head; the child that nestles in your lap, the man 
whose arm lovingly sustains you, the woman whose lips are 

iously tendered you to kiss,—these little threads of ce- 
estial origin weave for us heavenly garments, and our dear, 
earthly loves become by-ways beyond our understanding; 
God’s own love comes to us through the lowliest door, and 
the arms of the Eternal embrace us in the babe’s clasp. 

And still we climb, and still the divine benediction, sa- 
lutes us, embosoms us. If science ever melts into a sense 
of infinite reality; if highest intelligence kneels in devout 
confession of ignorance, if the shyest human love knows 
no boundaries between it and the love of God, how surely 
will the high endeavor of vonscience land us at the feet of 
Omnipotence, and give us “‘the peace of God that passeth 
all understanding.” Follow duty if you would know the 
Christ-like calm in the presence of wrong; follow duty if 
you would change resentment into passion, resistance into 
forgiveness. Duty isthe great mountain road to God. 
“‘When we cease to long for perfection, corruption sure 
and speedy leads from life to death”, says William Morris. 
He who does not turn a willing ear to the voice of con- 
science will soon miss the divine on every hand. Music, 
poetry, painting, sculpture, science, one after the other 
will silently close its door in the face of him who does not 
seek the right. The “‘peace of God” shines most visibly 
on the brow of the brave. See it when Abraham Lincoln 
strikes the shackles from off human lin:bs. See it make 
noble the great Gladstone as he stands up in the face of 
centuries of wrong to plead for the right of those who 
fail to exact it for themselves. Do your duty, else no 
knowledge, beauty or love will ever lead you to the peace 
of God. He who says, “‘I may not be great; I may miss 
all peace, but I will be true”, stands at the altar from 
which the divine benediction is ever pronounced. 

Lastly, following the quest for the divine benediction, 
even what the blessed old book calls the old enemy turns 
out to be after all noenemy, butafriend. Chastened lives 
aré.better than merry ones, earnest souls are more needed 
than happy ones. Somehow beyond my understanding I 
am sure that peace is the reward of the chastened life. I 
love this earth and the life rooted therein, its sunshine and 
its flowers, its dear terrestrial loves and its high terrestrial 
duties, and it is tragic to sever these ties. But on the 
horizon line I feel sure that the tragedy melts into tender- 
ness, that on the death-heights there lies repose, and even 
on battle days there is peace among the clouds. The tears 
we shed at the grave may drop in-celestial fields and may 
help grow the grain we fain had garnered here. What we 
must leave undone here may be the better done there. 


“On the earth the broken arcs ; in the heayen the perfect round.” 


When I had tried to say something like this in a sermon 
before, a listener came to me with gratitude and disap- 
intment in the face, saying: ‘‘ I believe it’s true, all true, 
ut how is one to feel it? I cannot see it, what can I do to 
see it?” I could only reply: ‘‘ We can only catch glimpses 
of it now and here. Only on rare truth-seeing and truth- 
telling moments will the comparatively conflicting lines 
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combine in the higher wnity. My: listener’s solicitations 
reminded me of that one day that was given me to taste 
Alpine delights, one little day out of a lifetime into which 
the anticipations and dreams of years gone were to be 
compressed and out of which the recollections of years were 
to be drawn. Of course I was out of bed long before 
day-light because I had but the one day to do that which 
the complacent sleepers around me had weeks and months 
for. I began the day by going in search of that mighty 
work of Thorwaldsen, the most impressive product of the 
chisel I have ever seen or expect to see. I traced its lines 
on the solid rock in the first grey of early dawn, and then 
hastened to catch the first boat on Lake Luzerne that was 
to leave me at Waggis, for I was to make the top of Riga 
by the right of climbing. I disdained an elevated railway 
as a seductive fraud. It was a cold, foggy, threatenin 
morning. The captain shook his head as he tried to tel 
me in broken English that Riga had not unveiled her glory 
for five days. I began the ascent expecting to be contented 
with the fatigue of the climb, though no view were given, 
me. -I had the fog and part of the way the rain all to my- 
self, bits of near ruggedness tantalized and detained me 
on the way, but no distant glories, no mountain vistas were 
possible. 

I could hear the tinkling of cow-bells in deep chasms 
below me into which I could not look, and occasionally the 
call of goat-herds came from those high above me where I 
could not see. Near surprises constantly delighted me, 
here and there I was helped and touched inexpressibly by 
the wayside shrines for the encouragement of the herders 
who must needs seek the uplands for their pastur 
before those heights were sought for their beauty. In those 
foggy, enveloped fastnesses I was as good a Catholic as any 
one. The crude art, the rustic image of Mary, the weather- 
eaten crucifix were bathed in reverence redolent with a 
piety as much mine as that of those who reared it 
centuries ago and who to-day claim exclusive monopoly 
of the symbolism. After a while I got a _ glass 
of goat’s milk and a piece of black bread from 
a mountaineer in lieu of the breakfast I did not 
stop to eat, and still I climbed, the fog so dense at 
times that I could scarcely see the slender trail a few yards 
ahead of me. Two hours and a half, three hours, and 
still no break in the clouds. The dampness had reached 
through my clothing, the spirit was growing chilly as well 
as the body. I heard voices above me. ‘They were talking 
English, they were coming toward me, they were descend- 
ing; cross and disappointed they advised me to turn around 
and go down with them. They laughed at my persistence 
in keeping on, for had they not been up there two days 
and two nights, and was it not darker this morning than 
it had been at all? But this was my one day. I would 
make an Alpine summit, though no vision was granted. 
Another half hour of fog and the mist relented a little. 
Again I could hear voices away above me ; I was approach- 
ing one of the inns on the way. Suddenly I came upon a 
very little boy crying piteously. His herd of a dozen 

oats with distended udders would not be driven up the 

ill to be milked. While he was pulling one a few yards 
upward, another in search of a neglected tuft of grass 
would with nimble feet descend the crag up which he had 
driven her with so much labor. I tried to speak a kind 
word to him, but my English made him cry all the harder, 
and when I tried my German on him he screamed, and to 
tell the truth his crying made me think that our feeling 
were very much alike. I wanted to cry from sheer lonell- 
ness and disappointment. Fortunately my English fright- 
ened the goats as well as the boy. Not feeling good for 
anything else I was = to become goat-herd, and so | 
drove them right royally, while the small boy followed un- 
graciously a long way behind as if still suspicious of the 
sanity of one who could not talk better than I could. A 
warmer glow came into the atmosphere, things assumed a 
more definite outline, the little mountain station was as- 
suming more definite shape every moment above me. 
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Panting and out of breath I sat down to rest on a big 
rock. After a few moments I turned to look for the boy, 
when, lo! there they stood all before me, about me, above 
me, the entire system of the Bernese Alps—Pilatus, the 
Wetterhorn, the Glarnischa—a hundred and twenty miles 
of them, like a line of white-hooded nuns kneeling at 
prayer, and— 


“(©’er night’s brim day boiled at last, 
Boiled pure gold o’er the cloud-cup’s brim, 
Where spirting and suppressed it lay. 
# * # * # 


Forth one wavelet, then another curled, 
Till the whole sun-rise, not to be suppressed, 
Rose-reddened, and its seething breast 


Flickered in bounds, grew gold, then overflowed the world.” 


Such is the answer I would make to the friend who asks 
to be shown the unity that over-arches all our discord, that 
begs for the revelation which would bring the peace that 
passeth understanding. Life is a short day’s climbing, 
mists and rain envelop us, often we toil up expecting 
small returns, doubting at times the reality of mountain 
ranges, content at last to become humble herders of a few 
goats perchance. ‘hen suddenly the simple task is over- 
taken with a glad surprise. A halt, an unexpected turn, 
and a revelation breaks upon us, and then our years stand 
around draped in white, capped with Alpine splendors, and 
the whiteness of their peaks is not miracle or dogma, not 
creed, sect or text, not the hope of heaven or the fear of 
hell, not a devil overcome or a distant God reconciled by 
the vicarious flow of a savior’s blood, but the celestial com- 
mon-places of earthly duties and human privileges. A 
mother’s love, a father’s manly care, the love of home and 
children, the heart ties, soft as silk but hard as iron, that 
will bind us to God or will mangle and cripple us as we 
heed or defy them; these bring us the ‘‘ peace of God 
which passeth all understanding”, and, to complete the text, 


es our hearts and our thoughts in the ideal, the 
hrist Jesus of the soul. 


———_— ——— —— — ——— —— 
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SINGING MICE. 


A few days ago I was invited by a medical friend to visit 
him at his house, and hear two musical mice sing a duet, 
the performance to begin punctually at 8 p.m. I gladly 
availed myself of the opportunity, and arrived half an 
hour before the commencement of the concert. My friend 
explained to me that every evening two little mice came 
out from behind the skirting-board in his dining-room, 
and sang for their supper of cheese, biscuit, and other 
delicacies, which he took care to place on the carpet for 
them always at the same hour. One of them had received 
the name of ‘‘ Nicodemus”— an allusion, I suppose, to a 
certain visit by night—and the other was known as ‘‘ The 
Chirper.” To ‘‘make assurance double sure” that they 
would fulfil their engagement, and not disappoint me, 
noe supper had been kept back from them on the evening 
»efore. 

True to time, just as the clock struck eight, and while 
we were conversing, there came from a corner of the fire- 
place, “‘Chirp, chirp, chirp”, the same note being repeated 
several times at the rate of about thrice in a second, and 
gradually becoming louder. Presently a slight movement 
was visible about one end of the fender; and after some 
hesitation, a little brown mouse came out upon the carpet, 
leisurely sniffing about for its accustomed meal, came close 
to my chair, looked wistfully up to my face, and I was 
introduced to ‘‘The Chirper”. As a critic, I am bound to 
say that ‘‘'The Chirper’s” performance was of second-rate 
quality; but the principal artist was yet to appear. 

We had not to wait long. At the end of ‘“ The 
Chirper’s” solo a prolonged thrill was faintly heard from 
behind the scenes, followed by others, each clearer than 
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the one before; and at last “‘ Nicodemus”, the soprano, 
came forth before the audience, perfectly self-possessed, 
and showing no sign of ‘‘ stage-fear.” 

The song to which the little creature gave utterance 
again and agaih in our full view was as sweet and varied as 
the warbling of any bird. It most resembled that of the 
canary, but the melody of the geen was occasionally 
atrebnetd: Every note was clear and distinct, yet so ten- 
der and low, that I can only compare it to the voice of a 
bird muffled by being heard through a down pillow. In 
the room was acanary, whose cage was suspended in one of 
the windows. He had settled himself to roost, and his 
head was under his wing, but at the sound of ‘‘ Nicode- 
mus’s” serenade he awoke, and listening attentively, and 
leaning to right and left in turns, peeped curiously down 
to the floor. I learned that mouse and bird were well 
acquainted with each other, and that the former frequentl 
visited his feathered friend and stayed to supper. Accord- 
ingly while we looked on with interest and pleasure 
4 Nicodemus” climbed up the drawn curtains, entered the 
bird’s cage, and partook of the seed—the canary showin 
no symptom of disturbance, but merely from his perce 
peering down on his visitor in an amusingly quaint and 
odd manner. During his supper-time ‘‘ Nicodemus” 
obliged us, from the cage, with his song, “‘ The Chirper”, 
down below on the carpet, occasionally coming in too, and 
sometimes giving out a sound like the squeaking of a cork- 
screw through a cork. The two little songsters having 
done their best to please us, were rewarded with all that 
mice could wish for as components of a feast, and after 


selecting the portions ¢, severally preferred, gracefully 
retired.— The Christian Chronicle. 


LITTLE SERMONS. 


The trouble with most of us is that we are more anxious 
for God to hear our calls for help than to hear his calls to 
duty. 

Of what advantage is it that I should be a good man 
to-morrow? That is the time when Satan wants men to 
be good—a time that never comes. If I am ever to be 
good it must be to-day. 

When I hear a little child in another room saying its 
bed-time prayer, I hush as reverently as if I were in the 
presence of a man of God. Why should I not? Other- 
wise, | am sure, my place would be with the man of whom 
Christ said it were better that a millstone were hung 
about his neck and he were cast into the sea. 

E. R. CHAMPLIN. 


A SHEPHERD DOG. 


A flock of sheep blocked up the entrance to a bridge 
spanning Mill Creek, near Chester Park, Ohio. A large 
hanhes dog had been trying to induce the sheep to cross 
the bridge, but they were suspicious and held back. 
Presently the dog, discouraged at his unsuccessful effort to 
drive them, leaped upon the backs of the sheep, which, in 
their crowded condition, looked like one woolly floor, ran 
along to the bridge entrance, leaped upon the floor, and, 
seizing in his mouth the neck of one of the ewes, dragged 
her along on to the bridge. Once on the floor of the 
bridge the old ewe’s suspicions were allayed, and she 


trotted on across followed by the whole flock, while the 


dog eppes to one side, let them all pass, and then trotted 
ind.—Humane Appeal. 


THE MASTER ALWAYS IN. 


‘‘Johnnie”, said a man, winking slyly to a clerk of his 
acquaintance in a dry-goods store, ‘‘ you must give me an 
extra measure; your master is not in.” 

Johnnie looked up:in the man’s face very seriously and 
said, ‘‘My master is always in.” | 

Johnnie’s Master was the all-seeing God. Let us all, 


when we are tempted to do wrong, adopt Johnnie’s. motto, 
‘‘My Master is always in.” 
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*,* The subscription price of UNITY is $1.50 per an- 
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Subscribers are requested to note the expiration of their sub- 
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ices 12 cents per agate line for space occupted. Com- 
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‘Mlotes from the Sieid. 


Dedication of All Souls Church, Chi- 
cago.—The new church home, which for 
many months has been a burden of love to 
the hearts of its pastor and people, was 
brought to its christening Tuesday evening, 
October 12. At 8 o’clock the auditorium and 
parlors were well filled with friends, most of 
whom, having shared in the toils and deep 
anxieties of building the home, had come with 
full hearts to join in the glad but deeply 
solemn act of its consecration. Following the 
organ voluntary the congregation sang a 
hymn written by W. C. Gannett, whose pres- 
ence at this dedication was sorely missed, and 
Mr. Jones, the pastor, after a brief address of 
welcome, in which he said it had been thought 
best to forego the usual dedication sermon for 
the sake of the word of fellowship in brief 
addresses, introduced Rev. George A. Thayer, 
of Cincinnati, who responded with a few 
words of hearty good cheer and helpfulness. 
He said of the new church that though new 
in form it was dedicated to the old purpose of 
religion. The new religion means all that 
the old meant and more, and observances are 
supplanted by activities. Here is still the 
Incarnate Word, sent not once long ago, but 
ever with us. The Rev. J. C. Learned, of St. 
Louis, Mo., was next introduced. Mr. Learned 
said that the principle of the “ survival of the 
fittest” is hard on innovations. When the 
mollusk looked out—-if he did look—upon the 
first radiate he peg! thought—if he 
thought at all—that the radiate was an inno- 
vation, of a lower type than his own, and 
destined not to survive. S§So doubtless 
thought the radiate as he looked out upon 
the first articulate, and the articulate, in 
his turn, as he looked upon the first verte- 
brate, and such would be thought of 
many in looking upon this experiment in 
church-building. Yet he believed it to be 
of the fittest, and that though it might change 
its form, as forces do, it would live on eter- 
nally in spirit. Rev. T. B. Forbush, of Mil- 
waukee, Wis., said there was just one thing 
that brought him here, that he was here just 
because Jones was here, and that no other 
church in this country had so many hearts 
beating in unison with its own as this one. 
Many would ask why a new church is needed 
when the old ones are still far from full. The 
answer is that a new religious atmosphere is 
needed, one which shall make rational reli- 
gious ideas seem in the future as natural to 
the masses as irrational religious ideas now 
seem. Todo this, the work which it is the 
aim of this church to accomplish, is the 
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grandest work ever intrusted to a little band 
of men and women. Rev. Oscar Clute, mis- 
sionary for lowa, Minnesota and Dakota, next 
spoke, saying that the plan of this church- 
building and the home uses to which it is dedi- 
cated, indicate the modern tendency toward 
faith in the natural, and constitute one more 
effort to bring God, duty and the highest 
ideals into common-place, every-day life. Mr. 
William Salter, of the Ethical Culture Society 


words of the pastor of All Souls Church, 
‘dishonesty the only heresy in my church,” 
found the high ethical purpose constitut- 
ing the common ground on which he, who 
was not a Christian and not a Unitarian, could 
stand with these Unitarians to help in dedi- 
cating this house. Rev. David Utter, of the 
Church of the Messiah, spoke briefly, dwell- 
ing on the names and uses of the new church. 
Once out on the Pacific coast he was helping 
get ready for dedication a little church which 
like this one was not built on the conven- 
tional church plan. Secure from observation 
he heard the unembarrassed comments of two 
Irish laborers who were much perplexed to 
know the uses of so peculiarastructure. One 
guessed it was an engine-house. That would 
do, Mr. Utter said. The church 7s an engine- 
house, which is helping quench the fires of 
wrath in the human heart. The other sur- 
mised it might be a school. Better still, Mr. 
Utter said. The church és a school, a high 
school, where we are trying to teach men and 
women things a little too far advanced for 
the children. But not long ago, passing near 
All Souls church and being unable to distin- 
guish its roof from those of the neighboring 
houses until almost at its very door, its exter- 
nal likeness to other houses brought to him 
the thought of its best name, the home, con- 
secrated to all the sanctities of home ties. 
Rev. James H. West, of Geneva, IIl., began 
by calling attention to the motto above one of 
the mantels, “Thine be the kingdom, the 
power and the glory forever.” He then went 
on to speak of the generosity of the givers to 
All Souls church and said they had given not 
alone to this society but to all humanity. 

Mr. Jones said that the pulpit which was 
not broad enough to hold a woman was not 
broad enough for him, and introduced Miss 
Ida C. Hultin, of Algona, Ia., whose perfect 
intonation would have fixed the attention of 
the audience had her thoughts been much 
less interesting than they were. She suid 
that when Thoreau climbed the tall pine tree 
and found thereon that rare flower, he found 
and saw only what any one might have found 
and seen who had taken the trouble to climb. 
It pays to climb, and true endeavor is its own 
reward. She believed in the growth of hu- 
manity as evidenced in the change of names 
for great realities. Men have named suns 
and stars and systems. They may change 
these names, but suns and systems will not 
fail and stars will still give their light. So 
in our growth we change our name for God 
and our thought of him from the old Israel- 
ite conception, “lam a jealous God”, to the 
“Our Father who art in heaven” of Jesus 
and the Father and Mother God of the nine- 
teenth century. Yet God isthe same yester- 
aay, to-day an forever. 

etters of congratulation were read from 
a number of friends who were unable to be 
present, including Revs. F. L. Hosmer, H. M. 
Simmons, J.T. Sunderland, Marion Murdock, 
Chester Covell, J. L. Douthit, and L. P. Mercer, 
all expressing heartiest sympathy with the 
pastor and people in this time of rejoicing. 
And the best was too good to read in public. 

Mr. Jones then called upon Colonel Bundy, 
editor of the Religto-Philosophical Journal, 
as the Riau a, * link between the clergy 
and the laity.” e spoke earnestly of the 
deep interest he had found east and west, 
from Manitoba to Texas in the pastor of All 
Souis church and his work. Mr. J. M. Wan- 


zer, representing the Third Unitarian church, 
spoke briefly of the cordial feeling of his 
church toward All Souls church, and Mr. 
John Wilkinson, speaking for the North Side 
Unitarians, said, “ Unity church is with you 
every time.” The hymns were all written 
by friends of the church and sung by the 
eople. The dedication hymn, by Mrs. 
came Endicott Marean, was just like Mrs. 
Marean, and that is good enough to say about 
any hymn. 
hen came the reports of the building and 
furnishing committees. They were full of 
figures, perhaps prosy and dry, as is the way 
of figures, to outsiders, but the veriest poetry to 
the All Souls church people who had watched 
them grow and knew what their growing 
cost. Scripture readings from many Bibles 
given by Rev. James Vila Blake, the dedica- 
tion hymn, a responsive dedication service 
by pastor and congregation, the dedication 
prayer by Rev. J. finger, secretary of 
the Western Conference, and the singing of 
the doxology finished the services of the 
evening, and the benediction by the pastor 
closed this christening and commencement- 
day for the church of All Souls. £. H. w. 


Brooklyn, N. Y.—The First Church has 
its preaching arranged for till January, a dif- 
ferent man each Sunday. The list is so strong 
and good that if they do not find their man 
by the time it is preached out, they must be 
hard to satisfy. The renovation and adorn- 
ment of Mr. Camp’s new “ Unity Chapel” are 
not yet complete. Meantime the society is 
holding its services in the Adelphi Academy 
Chapel. The New York State Conference 
will hold its next meeting with this society in 
its new home, and assist at its “ hanging of 
the crane.”———Mr. Chadwick’s 19th course of 
Sunday evening lectures is to be on the anti- 
slavery conflict: The first on Garrison, No- 
vember 7; the second, December 5, on 
Whittier and the anti-slavery poets; the third, 
January 2, on Wendell Phillips, will be an 
oration by Geo. William Curtis. For the third 
aveee of each month from November to 
April, Mr. Chadwick has arranged a course of 
sermons by representative men: Savage, 
Ames, Jones, Williams, Calthrop and Collyer. 
Mr. Simmons read his Saratoga essay to Mr. 
Chadwick's people Sunday morning, Septem- 
ber 26, and it made a deep impression. Sun- 
day morning, October 3, Mr. Chadwick's sub- 
ject was the Saratoga Conference. In the 
course of it he said: “ The action of the West- 
ern Conference implied no giving up of any 
precious thought, or memory or hope. What 
it implied was this: If, knowing our history 
and our tradition, our dominant beliefs and 
hopes, any, Who cannot think as we do in the 
main, find themselves more attracted by our 
general spirit than they are repelled by our 
doctrinal tendencies, we welcome them to 
come and work with us for the establishment 
of truth, and righteousness, and love. I can- 
not think that any harm will come of such a 
welcoming. Spiritual affinities will determine 
the character of the accessions to our ranks. 
Dogmatic atheists, scorners of Jesus, flaunters 
of the immortal hope, will find themselves at 
home elsewhere. If they come to us they 
will soon take themselves away, or they will 
find themselves ceasing from their dogmatism 
and their scorn, and entering into the glory of 
our faith, into the gladness of our reverence, 
and into the sweetness of our hope. What 
we want, those of us who have faith and hope, 
is it not to make them more abound; to in- 
crease the number of those with whom we 
think and feel? And I am sure that an ex- 
clusive policy is not the policy that is best 
calculated for the service of this end. To 
blame or shame a man for the opinions which 
he holds in perfect honesty, is the surest way 
of confirming him in them. But when you 
have ceased from blame or shame you have 
gone far to bring him over to your side. 
* * * * ‘It may be that my experience 


as minister of this society has made me un- 
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duly confident of the sanity and excellence of 
the Western Conference ideal. Our first by- 
law is, and has been for four and thirty years, 
‘The pastor and congregation constitute the 
society, and no subscription or assent to an 

formula of faith shall be required as a qualifi- 
cation for church membership. We have 
trusted to our spiritual affinities. There have 
been among us men and women who would 
hardly on compulsion have assented to the 
shortest creed that could be written, and some 
of them have been the men and women whom 
we could least afford to spare; men and wo- 
men who, by their reverence and tenderness 
and helpfulness, have furnished us with a con- 
vincing argument that, however natural and 
almost unavoidable is the expression of relig- 
iousness in certain thoughts and hopes, there 
can be religiousness that is high and pure and 
sweet without any such expression, and God 
forbid that we should hound away from us 
the men and women who, incapable of our 
expression, may have a religiousness in com- 


parison with which our own is poor, indeed.” 
* 


The Chicago Women’s Unitarian 
Association held its first meeting for the 
season of 1886--87 on Thursday, September 
80, at the Church of the Messiah, Mrs. Hey- 
wood, the President, in the chair, and about 
one hundred and fifty ladies present. The 
topic for the day was =, Caeser f Philanthropic 
Work in our City.” Miss Wilcox’s paper 
which in her absence was read by Mrs. 

ge contained an interesting account of 
the public kindergartens, kitchen gardens, | 
and the various asylums and homes which 
care for and instruct children of the poorer | 
classes, eighteen hundred of whom are enjoy- 
ing the benefits of the free kindergarten. 
This paper was followed by one by Mrs. C. M. 
Brown, whose subject was “The Protective 
Agency for the Protection of Women and 
Children”, and who, being personally con- 
nected with the agency, was able to give a) 
detailed account of its practical working, and | 
of the great amount of good being done | 
among a class which would not otherwise be 
reached and helped. Mrs. Galvin read a_ 
paper which related in part to the “ Créche” 
or day nursery, where working women Can | 
leave their little ones on their way to work) 
and call for them as they return. Here they 
are bathed, clothed, fed and amused; free to 
those unable to pay, a small charge being 
made to those who are, the former class, how- 
ever, largely predominating. The mother, too, 
is benefited, for seeing what is done for the 
child at the *Créche”, she tries to do better 


for it, and,succeeding in that, turns her atten- 
tion. to herself and her home. The “ Lake- 
side Sanitarium” was the subject of the 
second part of the paper. Through the ener- 
getic efforts of one woman, a place has been 
provided where poor people may take their 
sick babies through the hot days of summer, 
where they have good care and pure air. 
Great success has attended her efforts. The 
Floating Hospital came in also for its share of 
credit in the same good work. Mrs. Woodward 
followed with a paper containing a histery of 
the formation, working and results of the 
state industrial school for girls, also speaking 
of its present condition and needs, A notice- 
able feature of the papers was the demonstra- 
tion of the fact that, though much is being 
done, there is pressing need of substantial 
aid and earnest workers in all the different 
branches of this good work, to insure greater 
results in the future. Mrs. G. B. Marsh, 
president of the state industrial school for 
girls, being present,.was called on and spoke 
of the school as it is, and of her hope of a 
school in the future, which with earnest co- 
operative work, aided by legislation, would be 
much more effective in its results than that of 
the present. The attention of the association 
being called to a bill, * For an Act to provide 
for the maintenance and training of such 


girls as should be wards of the state”, which 


is to be brought before the Illinois legislature 
at its next session, the following resolution 
was Offered and unanimously adopted: 


Resolved, That it is the spirit of the Chicago 


Women's Unitarian Association to recommend the 
passage of the bill. 


Mrs. E. A. DELANO, Sec’y. 


Chicago.—Last Sunday the venerable\Mr. 

Silsbee, pastor of the Unitarian church at 
Trenton, N. Y., occupied the platform with 
Mr. Jones at All Souls church, and led a large 
congregation in a tender prayer. It was 
pleasant to think of him worshiping within 
the walls which his son as architect had so 
successfully shaped. The Sunday evening 
inquiry classes at this church promise to be 
occasions of real interest and profit to many. 
Over a hundred people were present last Sun- 
day night. The singing was hearty from the 
new hymn pamphlet, “Love to God and 
Love to Man”, and questions were freely 
asked. 
—The noon teachers’ meeting last Monday 
was led by Mr. Blake, the fifth chapter of 
Isaiah being the subject. This chapter be- 
gins the third prophesy or discourse. These 
prophesies were compared to great ethical 
poems; this one affording special opportunity 
for a lesson on temperance. The various sins 
mentioned were analyzed and compared. The 
power prophesied in the closing verses refer- 
red to II Kings, chapter 16. Delegates are 
already coming to the dedication and con- 
ference this week, but we shall be unable to 
report the proceedings of the latter until next 
week. Unity church expects to get into its 
renovated and freshly decorated audience- 
room next Sunday. 


WMnnouncements. 


CHICAGO CALENDAR. 


CHURCH OF THE MessIAn, corner of 
Michigan avenue and Twenty-third street. 
Pastor, Rev. David Utter. Services at 10:45 
A. M. Sunday-school at 12:15. Friday 
evening, October 22, the study section of the 
Fraternity will hold its first meeting at 8 Pp. m. 
The subject will be Henry James, Jr., and F. 
Marion Crawford. 


Unity Cuurcnu, corner of Dearborn avenue 
and Walton place. Pastor, Rev. T. G. 
Milsted. Services at 10:45 a. m. 


Tarrkp UNITARIAN CuuRcH, corner of Mon- 
roe and Laflin streets. Pastor, Rev. J. Vila 
Blake. Services at 10:45 a. Mm. and 7:30 Pp. m. 
Sunday morning, October 17, sermon by the 
pastor; subject, “ Nature’s Great Change”. 
Evening sermon by Rev. David Utter. Sun- 
day-school at 9:15 a.m. Teachers’ meeting 
Monday evening in the minister’s study. 
Literary Club, Tuesday evening, October 19, 
at 8 o'clock; subject, “ Wonders of the 
Microscope”, by Mr. H. H. Badger. The 
Social Section will meet in the church par- 
lors Wednesday, October 20, at 4 p.m Long- 
fellow class at the house of Mrs. Woolley, 
Wednesday evening, October 20. Sunday- 
school tea-party, Friday evening, October 22, 
in the church parlors. Choir meeting Satur- 
day evening. 


ALL Souts Cuurca, corner of Oakwood 
boulevard and Langley avenue. Pastor, Rev. 
Jenkin Lloyd Jones. Services at 11 A. M. 
Sunday, October 17, sermon by the pastor; 
subject, “Jesus”. Sunday-school ak 9:30 a. mM. 
Sunday evening, inquiry class at %:30 Pp. m. 
Teachers’ meeting in the church parlors Fri- 
day evening at 7:30. Children’s confirmation 
class at the same place Saturday at 10 A. M. 


Union TEACHERS’ MEETING, Monday noon, 
October 18, at the Channing club room, 175 
Dearborn street, room 93. Rev. Mr. Jones 
will lead. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


interests of our readers and the state of our columns 
may determine, 
Studies in Greek and Roman owe By Mary 
D. Sheldon. Boston: D. C. Heath & Co. Cloth 
ee SA OR Jin te Geiedees Dike $1 1 
Genius in Sunshine and Shadow. By Maturin 
M. Ballou. Boston: Ticknor & Co. 


Goethe. New York: Cassell & Co. Chicago: 

A.C. McClurg & Co. Paper, pp. Spee 0 10 
Nathan the Wise. Tianslated by William Tay- 

lor from the German of Lessing. New York: 


\ 


Cassell & Co. Paper, pp. 192 ..................0 
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BEYOND THE VEIL, 


By ALice Wr.11amMs BrRoreEeRTon. 


A poem of some two hundred lines, telling how a 
lost soul in the hereafter came to the Heavenly City 
and found the gates of pearl not shut but open. 

The profits from the sale of this book, past and 
to come, have been given by the author to the build- 
ing fund of All Souls Church, Chicago. 


Press Comment. 


“ Charming.”— Unitarian. 
‘“* Interesting.”—Church Press, Episcopalian. 
“A beautiful poetic vision.""—Church Advocate. 


“A beautiful poem.”—Herald and Presbyter, Pres- 
byterian. 

‘“* Philosophical and allegorical.”—Cincinnati Com- 
mercial Gazette. 


‘“‘ Has some literary merit. Its theology is thatof a 
believer in the ‘larger hope.” Christian Herald, 
Baptist. 

‘*A handsomely printed poem which feebly advo- 
rates probation beyond this life.’—Jillusetrated Chris- 
lian Weekly, undiluted “evangelical”. 


“Full of ‘sweetness and light’, teaching the bound- 
less mercy and love of God and the inexhaustible sym- 
pathy and helpfulness of Jesus, which alike extend to 
the at company of earth and to those ‘ bevond the 
veil’, oy y to those who may need the Master's 
aid in the heavenly life to attain to a condition of 
spiritual strength.”—Gospel Banner, Universalist. 


ePrice, WB cents; 8 copies to one address, $1.00. “Sy 
CHARLES H. KERR & CO.. 

175 Dearborn Street, - - CHICAGO, 

HELPS TO 


Outing Studies LITERATURE STUDY 


in Lowell, 10c,; in Holmes, Bryant and Whit- 
tier, 10c.; in George Eliot, 10.: in Robert 
Browning’s Poetry, 25c.: in Politi , 10c.: Ten 
Great Novels, a guide to the best English fiction, 
10c.; Selections from Robert Browning and others 
for children, teachers and parents, 20c.; Unity Clubs, 
telling how to form reading circles, 10c. Any or all 


sent post free on receipt of price. Address CHARLES 


H. KERR & CO., 175 Dearborn street. Chicago. 


if you think of expending fifty or one 
hundred dollars in advertising send us a 
copy of your advertisement, and we will 
tell you ‘free of charge), what will be the 
best ible investment for you to make. 
Send 10 cents for our 176 page pamphlet 
Address, 


GEO. P. ROWELL & CO.’S Newspaper ADVERTISING 
BUREAU, 10 Spruce STREET, New York. 


~ RINTINCG PAYS 
HN PRINTING PA 

“ The Proof of the Pudding,” &c. 
, ; How richly it pays to own a Model 
Press is shown in a handsome little 
book, containing several hundred 
** proofs,” from the 15,000 le who 
have Model Presses. Business men, 
Clergymen, Teachers. Bors, Girls, 
persons out of work,—everybody in- 
terested. A Press and Outfit com- 
\ plete, from $5.00 to $10.00 and up. 

= mailed free. Address, 


A 
The Model Preaa Co., 
IMPROVED. © ““s1: 


Limited, 
St., Philatelphia, Pa 


-—" 
Prose and” Poetry of @EORGE ELIOT, 
Comprisiag a programme of study for reading circles, 
and a list of references to the best books and 


ine 
articles bearing on the subject. 10 cents, 
born street, 


Charles H. herr & Co., 175 " Chieeae. 
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FLAVORS 


MOST PERFECT MADE 


with strict regard to sm Strength, and 
Healthfalness. Dr. Price's Baking Powder contains 
no Ammonia, Lime or Alum. Dr. Price’s Extracts, 
Vanilla, Lemon, Orange, etc., flavor deliciously. 


/ 
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ROBERT BROWNING. 


We have by a recent arrangement become 
Chicago agents for the London Browning So- 
ciety’s publications, and invite attention to 
the following list of pamphlets which -we 
have now on hand. 

Monographs, 10 cents each, post-paid. 


ply Limited. 


Pietro of Abano. By Rev. J. Sharpe, M.A. 

Browning as a Landscape Painter. By Howard 38. 
Pearson. 

The Reasonable Rhythm of some of Browning's Poems. 
By H. J. Bulkeley. 


Monthly Abstracts of the Proceedings of the 
Browning Society. 


Leaflets of four to twelve s each, giving reports 
of the informal discussions of papers at the London 
Browning Society. Twenty-four numbers are now on 
hand, and will be mailed to any address for $1.00. Ten 
numbers, 50 cents. All the above Monographs and 
Abstracts, with many others, are included in the 


Browning Society Paper. 


Parts I, II, 111, TV, V and Vilare now ready. Price 
per to non-members, $2.50 postpaid. e have 
also 1 of the 


Illustrations to Browning’s Poems, 
the price of which is $2.50. Any of the above can be 
secured at half-price by acquiring 
Annual Membership in the London Society, 


which further entitles the member to two copies of all 
the publications issued by the society during the cur- 
rent year. Membership fees: $5.50, which may be re- 
mitted through us. 


CHICAGO PUBLICATIONS. 


Browni Studies. A short “programme prepared 
originally for the Evanston Cinb, by Jenkin loyd 
Jones. Ten cents, postpaid. 

Browning Monthly Calendar for 1886. A few copies 
remain on hand. Reduced from 50 cents to 20 cents, 


tpaid. - 

« Peed yong densi from Browning and others. Se- 
lected b ry E. Burt. Paper, 62 pages, decorated 
cover, 30 cents, postpaid. 

CHARLES H. KERR & CO., PUBLISHERS, 


175 Dearborn Street, Chicago... 


PRIRGING. 


We are prepared to furnish prompt estimates on all 
kinds of printing, from an octavo volume to a ‘‘return en- 
velope’. We can assure satisfactory work in Church An- 

uals, Society Proceedings, and Unity Club Programmes. 

Offer special facilities to authore, who are desirous of 
printing books or pamphlets privately or of putting them 
before the public. Correspondence from persons outside the 
city ts invited. We send proofs for the author's revision 
whenever preferred, and guarantee work far superior to 
the best that can be obtained in country printing offices. 


Address, CHARLES H. KERR & CO., 
175 Dearborn street, Chicago. 


Sup-| 


UAW i TX. 


A Book of Rare Value. 


CONSOLATIONS OF SOENGE 


OR, CONTRIBUTIONS FROM SCIENCE TO THE HOPE 
OF IMMORTALITY; AND KINDRED THEMES, 


WITH AN INTRODUCTION BY 


HIRAM W. THOMAS, D. D 
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the subject.’’— Unity. 
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